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Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime! 

. The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 
Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, _ 
Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and mind, 


LESSON oF wispomM—No. 5. 
As sleepless eyes desire the light, 
As thirsty souls the brook ; 
To wisdom's gates with longing sight— 
Did I sincerely look. 


She call’d me with a cheerful air, 
Said ’twas her children’s will, 

To place me in her honoured chair 
To exercise my skill. 


1 sought to find fit words to say, 
Acceptable and wise; 

Bat did my ignorance betray, 
Which caused niy shame to rise. 


She saw me sit perplexed and griev'd, 
And pitied my sad case ; 

And soon my anxious mind reliev'’d 
And kindly fill'd my place. * 


With a strong grasp of glowing love, 
She took me by the band; 
And taoght me in her ways to move, 
Her laws to understand. 


Pure and instructing were her wards, 
And suited to my case, * 

They fastened in my mind as goads, 
And nails ina sure place. 


Before my eyes with great delight 
She spread the sacred page, 

And bade me let this heavenly light, 
My noblest care engage, 


She taught me how to square my life, 
Bly passions to restrain. 

To shua contention, noise and strife, 
_And order to maintain. 


"To me her faithful word she pass'd, 
To be my guide and friend ; 

And promis’d that I shouid at last, 
To nobler scenes ascend. 


LECTURES. 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MASONIC MIRROR. 
Sir, 

During the last winter, I amused myself 
with writing a few Lectures. If they are 
deemed worthy of a place in the Mirror, they 
are at your service so far as I have proceeded; 
and if I have leisure and my effusions are ac- 
ceptable, I will complete the course. I do 
not pretend to any thing new ; and the intel- 
ligent reader will perceive that many of my 
ideas, and indeed the expressions with which 
they are clothed, are borrowed from Hutchin- 
son’s Spirit of Masonry. But the papers 
that I have written will from their brevity, be 
found more suitable for the columns of a news- 
paper, than those in which more erudition may 
be displayed ; and if in making quotations, I 
have omitted to give credit to the authors from 
whose works I have extracted them ; I beg 
the omission may be attributed, to my not in- 
tending my productions for the public eye 
when they were framed,—rather than to a dis-. 
position to shine in borrgwed lustre. . 

A Subscriber. 
Vermont, January 25, 1825. 


LECTURE I. 


{n making selections from the few books 
that are in my power to peruse, and in present- 
ing to the consideration of Masons, such ob- 
servations as 1 may make therefrom ; I beg 
to be considered merely as wishing ty contri- 
bute my humble exertions, towards promoting 
the welfare and pleasure of the Fraternity, by 
recalling to the minds of its members, circum- 
stances with which probably maay of them are 
already acquainted,—or directing ‘their atten- 
tion to objects, that hitherto may have escap- 
ed their notice. 

And if, while leading their contemplations to 
a subject, that has been ‘already investigated, 
by persons possessing attainments far superior 
to myself, they should find little of Rovelty 
in the conclusions that I may draw, or jf they 
should deem them to be erroneous; permit me 


to hope, that they will view with friendly and 
liberal feeling my well-meanit endeavors to in- 
struct or amuse. 

While enquiring into the origin of the Ma- 
sonic Institution, I have been led to consult 
the history of the earliest periods of the world, 
to consider the religion and character of the 
first of men ; and upon that basis to discover 
the foundations of a structure, that has-been 
transmitted in a manner unimpaired down to the 
present time, and which will continue to bene- 
fit and bless mankind, so long as Virtue and 
Charity shall be esteemed. 

~ With respéct to the character wad” persona! 
endowments of Adam, we have only to refer 
to the scriptures, by which,as Masons and 
Christians, we are to regulate and govern our 
faith, and we shall find that he came forth from 
the hands of his Creator, stamped with the di- 
vine image, and possessing intuitively a degree 
of knowledge unknown to any subsequent 


fection of mind and body - free from the cares 
and sorrows of life, his only pursuit was 
happiness, his sole employment pleasure ;— 
that rational pleasure which arose from the 
contemplation of the wonderful works of Prov- 
idence and from the exercise of that knowl- 
edge, which enabled him to comprehend its 
mighty and mysterious workings. 

When, however, the first great parent of the 
human race, offended the Deity who had thus 
favoured kim, and thereby forfeited his dwell- 
ing in the garden of Eden ; it is not to be sup- 
posed, that he was deprived of those superior 
talents and acquirements with which origival- 
ly he had been invested. On thecontrary, we 
learn that with-his other facultias he retained 
memory ; which was at once an aggravation 
of his punishment and the solace of bis woe. 
By its aid he was able to recal to mind, those 
scenes of unalloyed happiness and felicity 
which owing to his disotedience were forever 
forfeited ; but at.the same time it enabled him 
to divert his mind, with the knowledge and 
pursuits of science. 

And as his mind was not clouded and vitia- 
ted, by those evil propensities, that have since 
defaced and degraded our nature ;—so was his 
body exempt from those diseases and infirmi- 
ties, that now shorten and embitter life. No 
flood had then destroyed the native and health- 
fulness, vigour and beauty of the globe, by 
which the earth has becume possessed of those 
noisome and pestilential qualities, that have 
since rendered man the victim of premature de- 
cay. 

kt was_therefore in the power of Adam and 
his immediate descendants, to perfect their own 
discoveries, and become better acquainted 
with the operations and principles of science, 
during the life of a single individual, than can 
now be acquired by the united labors of suc- 
cessive generations. 

Of all the arts taught and practised by the 
antediluvian world ; geometry and astronomy 
were most esteemed. By means of the form- 
er, rules were prescribed for the establishment 
of architectural principles and proportions ; 
and hence arose those stupendous and beauti- 
ful edifices, the remains of which were adopt- 
ed as models by succeeding artists, and which 
will ever afford specimens of unrivalled ex- 
cellence. With the assistance of this science 
the Egyptians also, were enabled to ascertain 
the original boundaries of their lands, after the 
overflowing of the Nile had ceased ; and thus 
to obtain without difficulty, the same quantity 
of ground that they previously possessed. By 
the aid of astronomy they were jaught to cal- 
culate the courses of the stars, and to describe 
the names and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Another advantage that resulted from the 
protracted lives of the early inhabitants of the 
world, was the facility thus afforded for the 
transmission of knowledge by means of tra- 
dition. Hence we find the Egyptians, who 
| were possessed of al] the learning of the East, 
perfectly acquainted with the secret operations 
of Nature, and well skilled in magic and opti- 
cal illusions. This it was that enabled the ma- 
gicians of Pharaoh to contend with Moses ; 
and to exhibit miracies, similar to those which 
he wrought, by the express command and un- 
der the influence of the Deity. 

The knowledge of magic which this people 
possessed, and which in this and other instan- 
ces they abused; was the invention of Ham 
whose descendants they were. In its origin 
it was a legitimate and useful art, and is stated 
to have been inscribel, together with the sev- 
en liberal sciences, upon pillars of brass and 
stone, in order that they might survive the de- 
structive effects of time. 


‘*The. term magus is derived from the Per- 
sian, and I am much inclined to believe is sy- 
nonimous with that of Masonry, which proba- 
bly is of Greek origin, and wou!d seem to im- 
ply some strong indication or distinction of the 
nature of the Society. Magician, according to 
the Persian, signifies a studious observer and 
expounder o/ divine things ; and the art of ma- 
gic is the absolute perfection of natural philos- 
ophy.—Plato describes it as the art of wor- 
shipping God.’’ And it will readily be allow- 
ed, by those who are acquainted with our In- 
stitution, that Masonry was originally intend- 
ed to teach man the knowledge of the different 
sciences and discoveries, with which the ante- 
deluvians were acquainted, to enable him to 
transmit that knowledge unimpaired to poster- 
ity ; and to instruct and direct him in the per- 
formance of his duty, towards the Supreme 
Father of mankind. 


Having thus shewn, that man when first cre- 
ated, was gifted with extraordinary and won- 
derful endowments of mind and body, that his 
expulsion from Paradise was not immediately 
destructive of those powers ; that his great 
age enabled him to make vast discoveries and 
obtain an extensive acquaintance with science, 
to form just conceptions of the Deity, and to 


ticularly direct my observations to the priaci- 


race of mankind. Formed in the utmost per- |, 


transmit to posterity the knowledge he pos- 
sessed ; I shall in my next Lecture, more par- 


ples of our institutica, and consider it as it ex- 
isted in the early stages of society. H. 


@@e@-:-- 
A DISCOURSE 


BY PHINEAS lL. WHIPPLE. 
[concLUDED FROM No. 8.] * 


Sdly. To hear her voice, ‘‘ for it is sweet.”’ 
What is more gratifying to the taste of an obe- 
dient child, than to listen to the wise instruc- 
tions of a kind parent ? So brethren do we, 
who are disposed to do good—whe have an 
heart to ‘cease to do evil and lear« te do well,’ 
delight to listen to the moral imstractions of 
Masonry. Brotherly love, relief and truth, 
are themes on which she often speaks, and in- 
culcates the practice of these virtues in a for- 
cible manner ; while temperance, fortitude, 
prudence and justice, are enforced by all the 
charms which attend their exercise, and all 
the paine which follow their neglect. 

I say Masons do hear the voice which in- 
culeates al] these ennobling virtues—and do 
they hear in. vain ? We need only to consult 
the writings of St. John, to learn the impor- 
tanceof brotherly love and charity ; and - 
firm without fear of contradiction, that e 
have been extensively promoted by our order; 
for behold a brother in distress—even in the 
midst of arms hostile to his country. When 
the sword is drawn to sever his head from his 
body, he makes known his character, and if a 
brother be at hand the hostile sword is sheath- 
ed—his life is spared, and he is safe in the arms 
of brotherly love. Yes, my hearers, let a 
Mason travel among strangers—let him tra- 
yerse the frozen regions of the north, Afric’s 

irning sands, or the remotest borders of the 
world—and wherever he finds a brother, he 
finds 2 protector and a friend. 

The liberal charity of our fraternity can be 
witnessed by many a distressed object. The 
widow and the orphan, who were left in want, 
dwelling perhaps in a thatched cottage—ex- 
posed to the boreal blasts—and having con- 
sumed the last morsel of bread—have been re- 
lieved from their suffering by our means. And 
to whom, do you think, much that flows into 
the treasury of our Grand Lodge is distributed? 
here comes one who can inform you : ‘‘] was 
born in a distant land—lI lived where the shack- 
les of tyranny were cruelly foreed upon me— 
I endured them for years, without hope of re- 
lief —until having heard of these shores of free- 
dom, I gave my all, to get a passage here. I 
landed, and being pennyless, I sought the 
hand of a brother. I was recéived with kind- 
ness—and from the funds of your Grand Lodge 
of Masons, I obtained that charitable aid, by 
which I was enabled to rise above want—to 
place myself in a condition to tive by honest 
industry, and fee] the cheering influence of the 
bright rays of freedom.”’ 

Who, my brethren, possesses such a cold, 

yea such a frozen heart, as not to feel at such 
a relation ? Who is not ready to exclaim with 
admiration in view of her, who is now the 
subject of our eulogy ; How comely is thy 
countenance ! How sweet is thy voice ! Let 
me see thy cheering influence, like the rays of 
the sun, extending from hill, to vale, till it 
reaches every spot upon the earth! 
- t, brethren, to render this subject of some 
practical use ; be it remembered, yea be it en- 
graven in letters of gold, upon the mind of ev- 
ery brother, that the reputation of our society 
depends upon the conduct of its members. Its 
principles may be pure, but unless these are put 
in practice its reputation is marred ; the gold 
becomes dim, the most fine gold changed. As 
this ‘*Zion’s Star’’ then is now emitting her 
first rays, let her satellites be surrouaded with 
an atmosphere, which for years to come shall 
not cease to reflect bright beams of light. Per- 
mit me therefore, Worshipful Master, respect- 
ed officers and brethren of this new Lodgé, to 
point you to a few objects worthy your con- 
sideration. 

You have had Masonry presented to your 
view, as comely in ler countenance, because 
venerable for her antiquity ; powerful in 
strength, and interesting in her features of beau- 
ty. You have heard how she teak; in com- 
manding language, to enforce the most enno- 
bling virtues. And when you enter within 
the walls of her temple, you see another dis- 
play of her countenance ; you hear her also 
speaking in a voice, which mast be interesting 
toevery individual who possesses emotions 
capable of excitement. You mayhen see & 
hear :—bit stop, I must forbear ; for I am 
surrounded with meny who cannot see nor 
hear what was painted in my mind, and in the 
mind of every brother. But what has been 
now spoken loudly calls upon you to be faith- 
ful in sustaining the honor of the fraternity. 
Those who surround you may make the call : 
‘‘let us see your comely countenance—let us 
hear your sweet voice.’’ Be it néver said, 
that such calls have been made in vain ; and 
that you could not by your good works, man- 
ifest the truth of your professions. 

To enable you always to be réady to answer 
such a call, take for your guide the first, and 
great light of Masonry. Thisisihe Holy Bi- 
ble, which “points out the path that leads to 
happiness ;’’ and in every well governed 
lodge, ‘‘is dedicated to God.”” 

The superior excellence of this holy book 
arises from every view in which it can be pre- 
sented. In its origin it does not flow, like 
the legendary tales of barbarous ages, from 
grottos of wickedness. It is not the produc- 
tion of cloistered cells. The wisest philoso- 
phers of old were in darkness, upon the grand 
subjects of eternity which it unfolds ; and its 
sublime doctrines and precepts could have 
originated in Deity alone, as they actually did, 


God.’ 

As the most ancient of all books, the Bible 
claims our veneration. In the purity of its 
precepts, it is far more ex.«ted than any book 
ever written by man. Follow the precepts 
here ineuicated, ard your ‘Stgr’ my brethren, 


for ‘all seripture is given by inspiration of 


will increase in splendour, til] it rises to meri- 
dian height. 

But finally, in the efficacy of its doctrines, 
through the blood of a Saviour, the grand ex- 
cellency of the Bible is demoneated. ‘* Is 
not my word like as fire? saith the Lord; and 
like as a hammer, which breaketh the rock in 
pieces?’ Like a purifying fire, it softens the 
stony heart, whea driven by the wind of Di- 
vine grace. Like a hamme, it breaks off our 
sinful habits, and fits us for the use of our Su- 
preme Master in Heaven. Yea, through its 
promises, when we are regenératéd, and the 
| heart renewed, we obtain a lively bope, which 
is an anchor te the soul, as it sails into the 
ocean of eternity. 

e@e.. 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

By brotherly love we mean sincere friend- 
ship and good will to man—~affections of the 
heart which are constant _excitements to the 
practice of that divinely benevolent principle 
of “‘ doing to others as we would be done by 
ourselves.’’ But itis to be feared that this 
noble and warm affection of the heart, is of- 
tener talked about than felt; not only by those 
who are without, but by those also who are 
within the pale of Masonry. This, however, 
is no fault of the institution—that inculeates 
the exercise of brotherly love by every consid- 
eration that can influence humanity.—The na- 
ture and constitution of man, render the ex- 
intance and exercise of this principle absolute- 
ly necessary ; for they are actually~ such, that 
without the axsistance of beings like himself, 
he could not perfect his own being; nor could 
he enjoy the life of a rational creature. It 
would, therefore, seem to be a law of nature, 
resulting from the constitution of man, that in- 
dividuals should unite in society for the pur- 
pose of relieving each other’s wanis, and pro- 
moting each other’s interest and happiness. 
Bui that these important duties towards each 
other should be performed, not only without 
reluctance, but with cheerfulness, the preva- 
lence of brotherly love would seem to be indis- 
pensably necessary Men of cold hearts may 
do so much for their brethren as to say “‘ Be 
ye warmed, be ye filled ;’’ but the weightier 
matter of giving relief, of bestowing raiment 
and food, is reserved for him who has a warm- 
er heart and more productive charity. 


CHOICE CF OFFICER Ss. 


Officers of Temple Lodge, Winthrop, Me. 
R. W. Lory Bacon, M. W.J.S. Small, S.W. 
W. Oren Shaw, J. W. Jona. Judkins, T. 
Seth Mey, 


Officers of Warren Lodge, No.23, in Wood- 
stock, Vt. R. W. John A. Pratt, M. W. 
Orlando N. Dana, S: W. Asa Wheeler, J. W. 
Amos Warren, T. Walter Palmer, S. George 
W. Rice, 8. D. Jacob Boyce; J, D. Oliver H. 
Makenzie, and Rufus Colton, Stewards. Jona. 
Boyce, T. 


Officers of Monitor Lodge, Waltham. Abi- 
jah Whitney, M. Abijah P. Smith, S. W. 
Lowel Adams, J. W. Elisha Crehore, T. 
Willard Adams, 8S. Timothy Davis, S. D. 
Daniel Emerson, J. D. Elijah Smith, S. S. 
Leonard Sinith, J. S. Nathaniel Emerson, T. 


Officers of the Grand Lodge of Ohio. M. 
W. Irvin, of Lancaster, G. M. Samuel R. 
Miller, Cincinnati, D. M. Samuel Wheeler, 
Madison, G.S. W. G. R. Fitgerald, Chiili- 
cathe, G. J. W. Lincoln Goodale, Co!umbus, 
G. T. Henry Brown, Columbus, G. S. Hen- 
ry Sage, Circleville, G. Marshal. Ezra RB. 
Kellogg, Chillicothe, G. Chaplain. Heary 
Bacon, Dayton, G. Orator. Stephen Falis, 
Dayton, G. S. D. William B. Thral, Circle- 
pville,G. J. D. Solomon Scisro, Cincinnati, 
G. T. John T. Jones, Cincianati, G. Lee- 
turer. 


Officers of Mount Zion Lodge, Hardwick. 
Gardner Ruggles, M. Samuel Lee, S. W. 
John Stearns, J. W. Jason Mixter, T. Eben- 
ezer Perry, S. 
Lee, J. D. 
ton, T. 


Jos. Robinson, M. Silas New- 


Officers of the Franklin Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, at Greenfield. Titus Strong,H. P. Rich- 
ard Colton, K. George Winsiow, 8. Thomas 
Gilbert, C. H. John Mason, R.A. C. Joe! 
Parker, M. 1. V. John Bates, M. 2. V. Rob- 
ert B. Severance, M. 3. V. Franklin Ripley, 
T. Ansel Phelps, S. Ehel Gilbert, Asaph 
Preston, Stewards. H. Leavitt, J. Denio, Geo. 
Grennel, jr. Com. of Charity. 


At tl» annual communication of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chupter of the sime of N. York, 
holden at Albany during the last week, the 
following officers were elected for the eusuing 
year : 


M. E. Ezra Ames, of Albany, G. H. P. 


G. K. E. Ezra S. Cozier, of Utica,G. 8S, E. 
Joha O. Cole, of Albany, G.S. E. Gerrit, L. 
Dox, of Albany, G. T. E. and Rer. J. Pren- 
tiss, of Cattskill, G.C. W. Johe Bull, of 
New-Lebanon, G. M. 


REGISTER 
OF REGULAR COMMUNICATIONS. 


Full Meon, next month, Friday 4h. 


BOSTON. 

St Andrews, 2d Thursday in every month 

St. Johns, Ist Tuesday. 

Massachusetts, last Friday. 

Columbien, ist Thursday. 

Mount Lebanon, last Monday in every month. 

Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday in December. 

St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wed. in every mon. 

St Paul’s Chapter, 3d. Tuesday. 

Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday in Dec Mareh, 
June, and September. 


\ 


Joha Winslow,S. D. David | 


Encampment, 3d Wed. in every month. 


Council of Royal Masters, last Tuesday. 
Dorchester—Union, Tuesday pre. full moon. 


Charlestown—King Solomon, 2d Tues. 


Cembridge—Amicable, 3d Monday. 
Malden—Mt. Hermon, Wed. pre. full moon. 
Brighton——Bethesda, 2d Tuesday. 
Lann—Mount Carmel, Mon. pre. full moon. * 
Salem —Esse*, Tues. p. f.m.—W. R, A. €. 
Thars. on or pre. f. m. 
Beverly—Liberty, Mon. p..f. m. 
Medw ontgomery, 2d Wednesday. 
Duslury—Cornez Stone, Monday after f. m. 
Falmosth—-Marine, 1st Wednesday, 
Nantucket—Urbanity, 34 Monday; Union” 
1st Monday ; Rising Sun, R. A. C. 24 Mon 
day, in each month. 
A quarterly communication of Union 
cil 8. M. at Nantucket, on 4th Mondayin De- 
cember, March, June, and September. 
Marolehead—Philanthropic, Wed. pre. f. m 
Danvers—Jordan, Wed. pre. f. m. 


‘Roxbury—W ashington, Thurs. pre. f. m. 


Dedham—Constellation, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Stoughton—Rising Star, Thurs. pre. m, 
Stoughton - Mount Zion, R. A. ‘Tues. p. f. m. 
Concord—Coriuthian, Mon. p. f.m. 
Marlborough--Thurs. after full moon. 
Hingham—Old Colony, Fri. pre. f. m. 
JVeedham—Meridian, Fri. pre. f. m. 
Reading —Good Samaritan, Tues. pre. f. m 
S. Reading—Mt. Moriah, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Wrentham—St. Albans, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Framing ham— Middlesex, ‘Pues. pre. f. m. 
Med field—Cassia, Tues. pre. f. m. 
Randolph—Norfolk Union, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Chelmsford—Pentucket, Fri. pre. full moon. 
Ashby—Social, Thurs. pre. full moon. 
-Indover—St. Mathew’s, ed. pre. f. m. 
Haverhill—Merrimack, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Lexington—Hiram, Thurs. pre. fulf moon. 
Charlton—Fayette, last Wed. in Jan. April, 
Aug. and Oct. 
-Middiebury—Social Harmony, Tues. pr. f. 
Hardwick—Mt. Zion, Wed. pre. f. m. 
Vew-Salem—Golden Rule, Mon. pre. f. m. 
Amherst—Pacifie, Wed. pre. f..m. 
Belchertown—Mon. pre. f. m. 
Pittsfield—Mystic, Thurs. pre. f. m. 
Northampton—Jerusalem, ‘Tues. pre. full m. 
Greenwich—King Hiram’s R. A. C. Tuesday 
preceeding full moon 
Worcester.—Morn. Star, Tues. p. f. m. 
Leicester — Wed. p. f.'m. ; 
Groton—=t. John’s R. A. C. Tues. p. f. m. in 
Dec. Feb. April, June, Oct.—St. Paul’s 
Lodge, Mon. p. f. m. 
Medfield. — Cassia, Tues. p. f. m. 
Newburyport.—St. Peters, Mon. p. f. m. ; St 
Marks, Tues. 
Uxbridge.—Solomon’s Temple, Thurs.p. f.m. 
Woburn—Freedom Lodge, Thurs. on or pre. 
full moon. 
Waltham.—Monitor, Mon. p. f. m. 
Quiney.— Rural, Mond. p. f. m. 
Gloucester.—Tyrian, Ist Tuesday. 


n. 
é 


| Ipswich.—Unity, Tues. p. f. m. 


Leominster— Aurora, Mon. p. f. m. 

W. Granville.—Mt. Pleasant, Wed. p. f. m 
Brookfield—Meridian, Tues. p. f. m. 

Gt. Barrington—Cincinnatus, Wed. p. f. m. 
W. Stockbridge—W isdom, Tues. p. f. m. 
Templeton —- Harris, Thurs. p. f. m. 

NV. Marlborough— Rising Sun, Tues. p. f. m. 
Cummington - Orion, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Sutton—Olive Branch, 3d Tues. 
Greenfield—Franklin R. A. C. Ist Wed. 


Portland, Me.—Ancient Land Mark, first 
Wed. in every month; Portland 2d do. 

NV. Yarmouth, Me.—Casco, Tues p. f. m. 

Brunswick, Me —United, 3d Tues. 

Bath, Me —Solar, first Thursday. 

Wiscasset, Me. —Li:-coln, Thurs. p. f. m. 

Alna, Me —Alna, Wed. p. f. m. 

Union, Me.—Union, Thurs. p. f. m. 

Waldoborough, Me.—W ed. p. f. m. 

Camden, Me.—Unity, Tues. p. f. m. 

China, Me —-Central, Wed. p. f. m. 

Saco, Me.—Saco, W ed. p. f. m. 

Kennebank, Me —York, Mon. p. f. m. 

Bridgton, Me.—Oriental, Mon. p. f. m. 

NV. Glqucester, Me.——Cumberiand, Mon. pt f. 

Paris, Me.—Oxferd, Tars. p. f. m. 


| Wilburn, Me.—Somerset, Mon. p. f. m, 


Bangor, Me.—Rising Virtue, Tues. p. & m. 

Hanover, \. H.—Trinity Encampment, last 
Wed. in Feb. April, June, Aug. Oct. and 
Dee.—t. Andrew’s Chapter, 4th-Wed 
in Jan. March, May, July, Sept. & Nov 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, on 
the same days as the Chapter. 

Lebanon, .V. H.—Franklin, Mon. p. f. m. 


| Bennington, Vt.—Mount Anthony, Tues. 


preceeding full moon. 
Rutland, Vt. - Green Mountain Encampment, 
Sd Wed. in Dec. Feb. April, June, Aug 
and Oct. ’ 


Coventry, R. I.—Manchester, Fri. p. f. 


M. E. Richard Pennell, of New York, D. G. Jiaddam and E. Haddam, Con.——Columbian, 


H. P. E. Joseph Enos, of Eaton, Madison co. | 


alternately, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Stonington, Con.—Asylum, Tues. p. f. m. 
Colchester, Con. — Wooster, 1st Wed.—Van- 
derbrook Chapter, Mon. following. 
Norwich, Con.—Franklin R. A C. last Mor 
in Feb. May, Aug. Nov. 
Preston, Con.—St. James’ Thurs. p. f. m. 
NV. Stonington, Con._-Widow’s Son, Wed- 
nesday p.f.m. -« 
New-London, Con.—— Lodge Thurs, p. f. m. 
Middletown, Con. —S8t. John’s Ist & 8d Wed 
Norwich, Con.—Somerset, Friday p. f. m. 


, Litchfield, Con.-—-St. Paul’s Thurs. p. f. m. 


Goshen—Olive Branch, Tues. p. f. m. 
Tues. p. f. m. 

; bury — Montgomery, Tues. p. f. m. . 
Norfolk—W estern Star, Tues. p. f. m. 
Canaan — Meridian Chapter, Thurs. p. f. m, 
North East —Chapter No. 46, 1st Mon. 
Barkhampstead—N orthern Star, Thurs. p. 
Wo ~ Kiag Solomon’s, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Glen’s Falls, N. ¥_--Hamilton, Thars. p. f. 
m—R. Art’. last Wed. im Feb. April, June, 
Aug. Oct. Nev. and Dec. 

Albany—Temple R. A. C. 2d Tues. 


a 


p- f.m. ; St. Johns, Wed. - 
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«Trace Scrence, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


AN IMPROV 
MICROSCOPIC CABINET, AND AP- 
- PARATUS. 


The editor became possessed of this cabinet 


several years since ; and having never met 
with any other like it, in the course of his long 
experience, he believes it must have been con- 
trived by, and canstructed for its original pos- 


sessor. 

It is made of hard Jamaica mahogany, neat- 
ly framed together, and is only four inches 
four inches long, and three inchegand 
with a neat moulding a- 
round its top and bottom. The front is made 
- to draw up, and éxposes to view five draw- 
nearly half an 


high, 
pair eighths wide, 


ers ; the three uppermost being | 
inch deep, and the other two a ittle more than 


three quarters. . Each of the two top, drawers 
contaia thirty-alx slender pieces of wood, 


one inch im length, ‘one eighth of an inchbroad, 


and one twelfth of an inch thick, pzinted on 
their upper surfaces with different colours : 


their intention is, to have small opake objects | 

and be thus conveni- | thea all 
ently held in the plyers, so as to place the ob- 
jects upon them in every possible situation for 


cemented upon them, 


being viewed with the utmosi facility aud ad- 
vaniantage. Some of these pieces are made a 


little broader in the middie ; and others have 
also a small circular block of wood, a quarter | 


of an inch in diameter, and one eighth of an 


inch in thickness, glued on the centre of each; 
a gap being made in the back of each block one 
twelfth of an inch deep, to let the slip of wood | 
into it; these blocks are also painted of. differ- 
ent colours. The larger surfaces are for the | 
purpose of receiving opake objects of a rather , 
greater size than the others; and yet they are 
sufficiently small.to be ea-ily managed, like the 


others, in the plyers. 


The advantage of these small and easily man- 


ageable slips, wlth their objects mounted upon | 


them, in preference to the wooden sliders with 


‘round cavities made in them to hold the objects», 
now in common use, must be evident; and par- 
ticularly in the abundance of light they suffer 
to pass by them from the illuminating mirrror | 


below, to the silver concave speculum above, 


from whence it is reflected upon the objects;: 
whereas, in the wooden sliders, thé greater 
part of the fizht from the illuminating mirror 


must inevitably be cut off. : 
The smal] box wood slips in eachdrawer are 
regularly numbered from 1 to 36; and they are 
’ retained in their places in the drawers by means 
of four thin mahogany slips, each one twelfth 


of an inch thick, being glued to the bottom of 


each drawer; the two outermost slips having 
twelve zaps made on their inner edges} and the 
two middle onex, a similar number on both 
sides. Into these gaps the ends of the box slips 
are recieved; and they are retained in their situ- 
ations by two additional 


one’end of each slip in the ovter rows pla- 
ced; and by two loose mahogany bars, whieh 
fit into angular gaps made in the fronts and 
backs of the drawers to recieve them; andthe 


two outermosi rows; and thus the whole are 
effectually secured from being displaced. 

The third drawer in thie cabinet holds forty 
eight ivory sliders, with four cells in each, fitted 
up with tales for transparent objects, as usual ; 
excepting that the bottoms of the cells are made 
as thin as possible, so that the talcs are placed, 
as nearly as may be, even with the surface of 
the ivory, in order to enable the objects held 
within them to be viewed with highly magnify- 
ing powers. Each slider is also numbered on 
both its edges, near one end, so that let it lie 
with either edge upwards, the number of the 
slider is visible ‘These sliders are well suited 
to the usuai deseription of microscopes, but for 
single microscopes, having lenses of the fif- 

teenth of an inch focus, (such as one made by 
the late Mr. Varley, in the Editor’s possession, ) 
they are totally useless. It will, however, be 
the study oi the Editor hereafter to describe a 
method invented by himself, whereby objects 
-« can be mounted in such a manner as to be read- 
ily managed, even under such high magnifying 
powers. 

The fourth drawer contains a number of thin 
glass tubes, of different diameters, from one 
eighth to three eighths of an inch,and three iich- 
es and a quarter long; both ends of them being 
fitted with corks, through which pass short 
capillary tubes of glass; the intent of which 1s, 
no doubt, to hold small living objects, so as to 
view them in. the microscope with great con- 
venience. 

Lastly, the fifth drawer is fitted up with sev- 
era) useful contrivances, viz. two small glass 
cisterns, each being one inch in diameter, and 
half an inch ts depth; these are made by ce- 
menting a flai circular plate of glass to a por- 
tion of a glass tube, ground truly flat ow its 
edges; also, another small cisiern or trough 

a little more-than five eighths of avn-ineh deép. 
This cistern. is made-of a brass platesgrodv ed 
along each side, and its ends turned up at right 
angie: into these grooves, slips of plate-glass 
are cemenied; so that the sides ouly of this 
cistern are transparent; and «mall animals 
swimming in water contained therein may be 


viewed by the microscope, with a smal] mag- 


nifying power, to great advantage ; as also in 
the two glass cylindrical cisterns before de- 
scribed. 

This drawer likewise contains two slips of 
plate glass, each two inches and five eighihs 
wide; and two others of the same size: but the 
one is of a green, and the other of a putple co- 
lour, in order the better to view objects by ihe 
contrast of colour. 

It also contains the usual supply of extra 
tales in peat ivory boxes, spare rings, 
&c. And the Editor believes, thatuf such 
an ingenious combination of useful articles 
were now to be made, and exposed for sale in 
‘the opticians shops, it would readily find pur- 
.chasers. —Mec. Gaz. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TANNING, 

" Imorder to perform a part of the process of 
‘tanning it is required to macerate in an infucion 
of oak bark. This infusion is made by placing 
the bark in a large vat of water. When the 
water is completely saturated the liquor is re- 


HPArcianic’s { 


moved into another vat or vats, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the hides. Formerly this 1. 
quor was baiied out with a bucket fixed to the 
end of a pole, a tedious and laborious process. 
After that it was pumped out; at first by hand, 
and afterwards by ma¢hinery and a horse. The 
improvement designed to be noticed has for its 
object a simple and less laborious method of 
conveying the liquor from the vat in which it 
is made to the one or more in which it is to be 
used. 

The vat in which the ground bark is placed 
has a falxe bottom so constructed that the li- 


The lower chamber formed by this false bottom 
communicates with a box placed vertically be- 
tween the vat in which the liquor is made and 
another vat into which it is designed to receive 
it, between which last vat and the box there is 
also a communication. Now it is peitectly 
plain that if water is poured into the fist vat, 


and the second vat as it stands at in the first. 


But the water poured into the first vat can 


| pass into the second only by pasting through | 


the ground bark therein, and in that passage it 
becomes completely infused with the bark. If 
} instead of one liquor vat, there be two, three, 


or any greater nu.g)er, all cominunicating with 


each other, or directty with the box, the effect 
will be precisely the same; ior it is a well 
known principle of hydrostatics that the pres- 
sure of fluids is directly as their perpendicular 


the figures or sizes of the vessels. Therefore, 
, although the liquor vats were *0 numerous or 
| 80 large as to hoid an hundred times as much 
| as the vat in which the bark is placed, the wa- 
ter poured into the latter would find U . same 


INDIA SHAWLS. 

Most shawls are exporied unwashed, and 
fresh from the loom. They are better washed 
: and packed at Umrutseer than at Cashmere, 
where they are manufactured. Sixteen thous- 
and looms are supposed to be in constant mo- 
; tion there, each of them giving employ to three 


bet and Tartary is the best, because the goat 


, sort, for 20 rupees ; an inferior or harsher kind 
, may be procured for half the momey. The 
_ wool is spun by women, and afterwards color- 
ed. When the shaw! is made, it is carried to 
the custom-house and stamped, and a duty paid 
agreeable to its texture—one fifth of its value. 
The persons emplo;ed sit on a bench at the 
frame, sometimes 4 people at each frame ; but 
| if the shawl is a plain one, only two. A fine 


shaw], with a pattern all over it, takes nearly , the shape to be givento the gold to be cast, 
a year in making. The borders are worked and opening at the end,outwardly ; this is smok- 
ed all over, by being held over the flame of 
. a lamp, previous to its being placed between 
perintends and‘ describes the pattern. The ' the two pieces of‘charcoal ; and the whole is 
rough side of the shawl is uppermost. whilst | 


with wooden needles, having a separate needle 
for each color. There isa head man who su- 


manufacturing. 


WELDING THIN PLATE IRON. 


gany slips being | of 


glued above the outermost gaps} under whith | 


bottoms of which bars cover the ends of the | 


aninch wide, and 


an equal quantity of unslacked lime, in which 
state ic is fit for use. ig 

In performing the operation of welding, the 
iron or steel must be brouy!ii to a red heat, and 
then the pounded mixture scattered over the 
surface, which wil! melt and flow over it like 
wax. 

The iron or steel is now again to be intro- 
as into the fire, and raised to a heat consid- 


gether. ‘Mr. Siebe welds two pieces of cast 
steel together -- of iron and cast steel, or two 
of thin sheet iron, and at a temperature very 
little above red heat. 
_— 
GAS ENGINE CARRIAGE. 

The public are Jiely soon to be furnished 
with a locomotive carriage for general purpos- 
es. A company is actua!ly forming, the sub- 


scriptions of which, we learn, are nearly full, 


for the purpose of contracting to run the mail 
coaches and other carriages by means of this 
engine, supplied with portable gas. The great 
wei;rhi of steam engines, with the requisite sup- 
ply of coaland water, has hitherto prevented 
their successful application to locomotive car- 
riages. This formidable obstacle is altogether 
removed by Mr. Brown’s invention, as we un- 
derstand that a six horse power engine will cer- 
tainly not weigh ten hundred weight, and the 
portable reservoir requisite to supply the en- 
gine with gas for one hour and a half for fif- 
teen miles will not weigh one hundred more. 
It is expected that a carriage will be complete- 
ly ready to start in four months, when it is in- 
tented tobe despatched to York and back at 
the rate of ten miles per hour, and the expens- 


Fes are estimated at less than one half of the 
| mileage of a@four horse post coach. © 


[London paper. 


COMPOSITION OF WOOD. 

Messrs. Bray and Malo have sueceeded in 
imitating the most precious species of wood, 
and the rarest marbies, by means of cast wood, 
[bois cnule,] of their composition. All the 
thousand accidents, the infinite blendings of 
veins and shades, the transparent clouds of mar- 
ble, which the pencil of the painter gan imitate 
only oa the surface, are obtained by Messrs. 
Bray ard Malo to whatever titickness théy de- 
sire. The wood of their composition, what- 
ever object of imitation or fancy it represents, 
may be planed like the coarsest ash, without 
any aleration. This valuable invention opens 
a new and vast field io al! the arts connected 
with pabinet-maxing and ornamental architec- 
ture. Messrs. Bray and Malo have even at- 
temnied to obtain in their composition the re- 
semblance of the human countenance ; they 
haveexecuted in wood the portrait of his late 
majesty Louis XVIII. 


UMBRELLA STRETCHERS. 


This article is now manufactured of Ameri- 
can wire made in N. York. They can be fur- 
nished in a sufficient quantity to serve the whole 
Union, of a quality equal to the foreign and at 
a cheaper rate. They are now seljing to the 


Umbrella makers at 20 cents per Ib. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


INTELLIGENCER. 


- 


| BURNING SPRINGS. : tented, and a virtuous people. The conquest 
We are informed that there are. several ' of Greece —the success of the Roman arms in 


springs oa the farm of Mr. Allen Loomis, in: , 
Middlesex, from which is emitted a gas as in- | Asia, together with the acquisition of wes'th, 


flammable as gun powder. Mr. L. has, by , by plunder, and from tribute ; made them at 
means of pump logs, conveyed the gas from . Jast familiar with the follies and dissipation of 
one of these springs, about ge to his hap | the world—from that period Rome began to 
cooking stoves as well as others, and so pow- ; and his associates, having involved them in 


etful is it, in combustion, that if the doors be | yast debts, and being anxious to retrieve their 
shut, it throws the griddles from the top, to 


quor can freely pass through, but not the bark. 


obtain vent—if confined, it would burst the | 
strongest stove. Tubes are used for lighting | 
the different apartments.— Yates Rep. 


PLATES FOR ENGRAVING. 


fortunes by obtaining lucrative employments, 
they formed the plan of a conspiracy which 


forms an important page in Roman history — 
this conspiracy ‘‘ was strengthened by those 


that it will rise to the same height in the box: 


lithography with the clearness of copper en- 


 lipsberg, in Pomerania, 


| men, whore wages are about three pence aday. | goldor silver occasionally, without the em- 

It is calculated that eighty thousand shawls ployment of a crucible, or the use of a forge, 
| are disposed of annually. The wool from Thi- | hearth or wind furnace. 
they saw asunder, lengthways, a cylindrical 
| which produces it thrives better there; 24 Ibs. piece of sound charcoal, and rub flat both faces. 
i weight of it sells at Cashmere, if of the best | The charcoal ought to be at least eight inches 


_intend to melt, together with a sufficient quan- 
tity ofborax to flux them. Between the two 
' prepared surfaces of the charcoal, a flat piece 
‘ of copper, or other proper metal, is then put, 


Mr. Siebe, in describing the manner in which | 
he perfofms this operation, directs borax to be | 
melted in an earthen vessel or pot (not a me- | 
tallic one, particularly if made of brass or cop- , 
borax is melted, add one tenth 

ts weight of sal ammoniac, which must be | 
pounded. When the.two substances are well | 
incorporated together over the fire, the mix- 
sture is to be poured out upon an iron plate and | ) : 
allowed to cool—it will then resemble glass— | and thus small quantities of gold or silver are 
it is now to be well pou.ded and mixed with | cast into various forms,with great convenience. 


directed by: means of a blow-pipe, upon the 


erably below the commen welding heat (which , choice : the laws we reverence are our brave 
pioves itself by the cast steel) when it is to be | 


taken out and immediately beaten with a ham- , 
mer until the surfaces are properly welded to- }. 


fathers legacy.” 


from the ground: my sons scorn to be slaves !”” 


idolatry. History and experience furnish nu- 


In Germany at present, artists have begun to who had been rocked in the cradle of luxury, 
substitute zine plates instead of copper plates, | and enervated by a continual succession of 
and also instead of stone for engravings. The pleasures.’’ The eloquence and exerfions of 
artist draws on the zinc as on stone, ot the ‘Cicero to become acquainted with the views 
_and to defeat the plans of their diabolical in- 
chitecture, from zine plates, has already ap- | tentions, were of ‘no avail, until he bribed 
peared at Darmstadt, and is highly spoken of. Fulvia, the mistress of one of the principal 
TMe process is said to unite the economy ders of the rebellion. 


Wealth was the most powerful instrument 
| with which Ceasar accomplished his ambitiou, 
CURIOUS LOCK. designs—he was aware.of its inf: 1 

A lockemith, of the small village of 


has just invented the corruption of his countrymen—kis bounty 
extraordinaryloek. Through an admirable me- was successfully distributed at homie, for the 


graving. 


height i ard to their tities,or | Chanism, by, turnin three times a key three purpose of raising a t party 16° overthrow 
_any one who attempted to introduce an impro- 
per key. Tf, on the contrary, the lock is open- 
ed by means of the right key, then the pistols | 


Pompey. The most potént charm "to stir the 
men of Rome to rage anc mutiny,upon the 
death of Ceasar, was his bequest to each Roman 


are unloaded by a different motion.- .Vews of | citizen. This, Anthony well knew, and with 


Literature. ? consummate art, workedon their passions, and 
; ' .| brought them. to the belief that if Brutus and 
* MELTING et Cassius prevailed in their revolt, the citizens 

Gold and Silver on Charcoal, und casting 


would lose the legacy bequeathed in Ceasar’s 
»Will. Anthony’s ambition was to acquire 
wealth that he might indulge in debaucheries 
disgraceful to human nature. 

Eloquence was disinterested and had its due 
weight in Rome, till wealth gained an ascen- 
dency over talent. Hence arose the profes- 
sion of advocates. Such professors of the 
law would appear in public, in great pomp, at-. 
tired in magnificent costume, in order to swell 


their own importance, ;nd obtain the gréater 
fees from their clients. 


them into shape. 


Whe jewellers avail themselves of the ex- 
ceeding slow. conducting power of charcoal 
for heat, to melt a considerable quantity of 


To effect this, ; 


long. Near the end of one of the pieces, they 
excavate a hemispherical cavity, large enough 
to hold the scraps of gold or silver which they 


‘** Nor can I wonder at such tricks as these: 
The purple garments ‘raise the lawyer’s fees, 
And sell him dearer to the fool that buys; * 
High pomp and state are useful properties. 
The luxury of Rome will know no end: 

For still the less we have the more we spend; 
Trust eloquence to show our parts and breed- 


of thickness equal to that of the mass to be cast 
and having a cavity made in the end of it, of 


<a ing; 
bound firm]y together with iron binding wire. 
It should be observed, however, that previ- Not Tully now can get ten groats for plead- 
ously-to placing the metal mould between the sing, 


pieces of charcoal, a slit or channel must be 

cut, leading fram the hemispherical cavity in 

the charcoal'to the mouth of the mould. — 
When all is ready, the flame of the lamp is 


Unless the diamond glitters on his hand; 
Wealth’s all the rhet’ric clients understand. 
Without large equipage and loud expense, 
The prince of orators can scarce speak sense. 
Paulus who with magnificente did phéad, | 
Grew rich, while letter’d Gallus beg’d his bread. 
Who to poor Basilus his cattse woukt trust, 
Tho’ ne’er so full of pity, ne’er so just ? * 
His clients, unregarded, claim their due, 

For eloquence in rags was never true.’* 

Tacitus pourtrays the corruption ard vices 
of his countrymen in glowing colours. Sal-. 
lust, too, says, ‘‘ when riches began to be held 
in honor, and were found necessary to pave 
the way.to power and glory, virtue was no 
longer esteemed, poverty was counted shame- 
ful, purity of manners was looked upon as the 
effect of melancholy and misanthropy, and 
the fruits of their riches were luxury, avarice 
and pride.’’ 

To such a state of corruption did Rome at 
last arrive that the soldiers made proclamation 
that they would sell the empire to whoever 
would purchase it at the highest price. Drp1- 
as produced large sums of ready money and 
was proclaimed Emperor, after declaring to the 
Senate, on his way to the capitol, ‘ Fathers, 


you want an Emperor, and I am the fittest per- 
son you can choose.”’ 


gold or silver in the cavity; and the heat con- |. 
tinued until the metal is melted; when, by in- 
clining,the ¢bargoal, it flows directly into the. 
mould. 


A variety of moulds are of course provided; 


THE REFAEOCTOR—NO: 6G. 


_ “To hold the Mirror up to Nature.” 


W EALIH AND TALENT. 
throne we honour is the PEOPLE’s 


“The voice of your father’s blood, cries 


TALenr are so intimately 
connected in their influence that it is extremely 
difficult to draw a satisfactory line of distinc- 
tion between them, so as to come to a correct 
conclusion. 

It cannot be denied that it requires talent, 
but not talents of a very high order, to obtain 
property— this rule, however, like most others, 
has exceptions. Some men who seem to be 
destitute of common sense, like Timothy Dex- 
ter, will find riches flowing in upon them, let 
them ttirn which ever way they will ; while 
others possessing superior natural and acqtired 
abilities, united to strict integrity, and exem- 
plary industry, are unfortunate in whatever 
they undertake. On the other hand, there are 
men of exalted genius whose views seem solely 
directed to the attainment of riches, of dis- 
tinction, or of influence, and who care not what 
arts they pursue, nor how much they deceive 
mankind as to their true motives of action, pro- 


vided they can butpossess the god of their. 


** Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

When wealth accumulates and men decay ; 

Princes and Lords may flourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold ‘yeomanry’ their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

O! Luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchang’d are things like these for 

thee ! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! . 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid rigour not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they 
grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldly woe ; 

*Till sapp’d their strength, and every part un- 


merous examples of men possessing superior 
faculties of mitid, whose sorded souls have been 
corrupted by gold, and by the love of popu- 


larity. Many virtuous men of great mental sotind, ‘ 
powers, who might render the state good ser- Down, down they sink, and spread a@ RUIN 
vice,and bécome, in truth, the people’s friends, round.”’ 


remain in obscurity on account of their penury | Thus we find that nations in © ancient times 

If we go back ever so far in the history of | were revolutionized and fell into decay by the 
wealth, we find that the nations in possession , influence of wealth. Even Greece, which his- 
of the greatest riches, had the most influence. | torians say was the most virtuous confederacy 
Wealth introduced luxury and dissipation that ever existed, became’a sacrifice to its all 
and corruption, which even talent itself did pervading power. Persian wealth brought on 
not often withstand when placed within the the evils which proved her ruin, and has con- 
vortex of iis pestilential influence. In ancient tributed to render the Greeks of the present day, 
times; Sidon, Tyre, Corinth, Athens and Sy- but little short of semi-barbarians. Is it not 
racuse, acquired greater importance than their | wise—is it not politic in a Republic like our 
population or territory would have permitted, | own, to view with caution, nay even with 
had they not gained immense treasures by their | jealousy, the pernicious operation of riches ; 
industry and fru, «ity, but their influence van- | Is it not laudable to inculcate sucha disposition 
ished with their riches. in those who wish to maintain in its purity, 

The Romans «during the early ages of the | the freedom purchased by the best blood of 
Republic, could not indulge in the luxuries and | our patriotic sires. But to return from this 
elegancies of life—they cultivated such arts | digression. In the middle ages—Constantinople 
only, as were calculated to make them a con- ' acquired riches and importance—a bad use of 


wealth, occasiored the follies, disorders and 
vices which hastened her fall. 


BOSTON, FEE. 26, 1525. 
THE QUAKERS. 

In the society called Friends, there is much 
to admire, and some things, to a person ac- 
quainted with human nature, appears censur- 
able. There maybe as much ptide and self- 
importance concealed under a broad beaver 
and a grey coat, asunder a Bolingbroke anda 
black one. Human nature is the same in the 


dominion in the heart, clothed in any external 
garb. Of all species of pride, that is the most 
to be depricated whieh affectshumility. ‘There 
is one thing, however, for which we admire 
the friends, or quakers, viz.—their ulter ab- 
horrence to oppression; it forms a distinguish- 
ing trait in #-eir code of ethics, and is worthy 
of being incorporated into every system of 
morality or religion. The members of this ¢o- 
ciety, in every part of the world, are not per- 
mitted to hold a fellow being in bondage, 
whether he be Chiistian, Jew, Turk, or Infi- 
del. This regulation was long since estab- 
lished, as immutable. And there is not a Qua- 
ker upon earth, who is fairly acknowledged as 
such by the society, that can claim a legal tide 
toa human being, as ‘‘ property’’ In cen- 
formity with this maxim, the Quakers have for 
along time exercised their influeace to alolish 
slavery from the usages of civilized nations; 
and it may not be hazarding too much to se Vs 
that they have done more than any other , «o- 
ple in this philanthropic werk. It was as 
nent and influential member of their soct...who 
first gave the impetus to abolition (4 !oeland, 
and who, by his writings, his influeuce aud bis 
treasure, finally accomplished his benign pur- 
pose in that country. The true Quaker will 
not goto war with his fellow-men, unless to 
resist Oppression; and though he has conscien- 
tious scruples at bearing arms, he uses effec- 
tually the weapons of a mental warfare, to 
beat down the barriers of oppression aud cruel- 
ty raised against his fellow-men. I» this he 
is not selfish, for he is alike the friend of his 
own brother and every other being who is un- 
fortunately deprived of his liberty. | 

The ‘‘ Friends’ in the southern states, have 
done much towards mitigating the horrors of 
slavery in that sectfon of our country. They 
have had to encounter:many difficulties, many 
obstacles have been thrown m the way by the 
unreasonable and oppressive laws of the states ; 
and it required much prudence and finesse to 
accomplish their objects. It is matter of as- 
tonishment to witness the success of a people 
united ina just cause, and having one com- 
mon object to attain. The Friends’’ of N. 
Carolina, at their last annual meeting, adopt- 
ed a resolution to send all the people of colour, 
under their care, to the Haytien Republic ; 
relying on the offers and promises of Boyer, 
‘* that they would there be treated as freemen.”’ 
Whether they will realize what they expect 
on their arrival at Hayti, or not, it shows the 
philanthropic intentions of their emanicipaters. 
For our own part, we have not much confi- 
dence, from some accounts of Hayti, that the 
expectations of the blacks who emigrate to that 
country, will be realized, in full, still, we think 
their condition will be much ameliorated ; at 
most, it cannot be worse, and we shall advo- 
cate their being sent there, in preference to 
their remainizg under the lash of southern slave 
drivers. The society of Friends in North 
Carolina, have already taken measures to send 
seven hundred blacks in that state to some con- 
venient place on the sea-board, suitable for 
embarkation. Should this humane measure 
succeed, jt will havea tendency to pave the 
way for the manumission of many more. It 


| will produce an excitement and a desire for 


freedom and grow into a spirit of insubordina- 
tion among the slaves, which their masters 
will eventually find it difficult to controul.—- 
We care not-how “uch difficnity the oppres- 
sors experience, so it work for good to the 
oppressed. This measure of the Quakers ap- 
pears to be the most important step that has 
been taken towards a general emancipation, 
and we earnestly hope it will be crowned with 
success. 

It has been said that the Quakers themselves 
were slave-holders in the southern states.— 
This charge has been viewed by that society 
asa base libel on their principles, as having no 
foundation in fact. We have taken some pains 
to ascertain the truth of this assertion. From 
all we can learn, the following is probably « 
true statement of the case. 

When the Quakers in America determined, 
asa body, to abolish the system of slavery,” 
within the limits of their jurisdiction, the state 
laws, in some parts of the country, did not 
permit an unconditional emancipation of the 
coloured people, who were held as slaves.— 
Some of the states have repealed these laws, 
but in North Carolina they are still in foree.— 
The slaves that were manumitted under these 
regulations, were therefore held in trust, by 


the society. Those who still remain there, are 


Quaker and Presbyterian, and it will exert its. 
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me held, though they are as free, to all intents 
and purposes as they could possibly be under 
such restrictions; and no Quaker is found to 
impose any thing upon them incompatible with 
freedom; in this sense they are made as free as 
the coloured people of the northern states.— 

Nevertheless the restrictions have had a ten- 
dency to retard in some measure, the objects 
of the society. On account of the obstacles 
which prevented the removal of thes@ people 
to a free country, their number has increased 
until they have become a grievous burthen to 
the society. This will now, in a measure, be 
removed by sending them tothe Haytien gov- 
ernment. Ia this way they will be enabled to 
extend their benevolent aid, and confer a lasting 
benefit on the oppressed sons of Africa, who 
will not fail to implore blessings on their de- 
liverers to the latest posterity. 

WESTERN RECORDER. 

_ The editor of this paper has taken alarm at 
some of our remarks of the 29th ult. respecting 
the success of the missionaries to the Chicke- 
saw nation. Now; the gentleman either mis- 
apprehended our meaning, or else he wilfully 
perverted it, in order to show his zeal and hos- 
tility to the liberal principles which have ever 
guidedus. He-concludes that we are unfriend- 
ly to missions, he is incorrect in his opinion, 
we have ever advocated the cause, and espec- 
jially among the Indians of our own country. 
In the article referred to, [we rejoiced at the 
success attending missionary labors, but we 
expressed our doubts of its continuance. We 
are still of the same opinion, unless men are 
employed who will teach the simple unvarnish- 
ed truths of revelation. We wish to see the 
Bible tadght without comment. By ‘‘natu- 
ral religion,’’ which the gentleman harps so 
much upon, we mean, the Being and attributes 
of God, our duty and accountability to him, 
our duty to Our neighbour and ourselves. Sure- 
ly no reasonable and moral man will object to 
these truths as necessary to be taught the In- 
dians. All we object to, is particular creeds, 
framed by men, who are too apt to make scrip- 
ture bend to their peculiar notions, which are 
in general too abstruse and’ metaphysical for 
those who are unacquainted with systems of 
ethics or common education. _In this view of 
the subject we are equally opposed to teaching 
the Indians, at first, the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvin or Socinus, Luther or Arminius. . 

We still contend, that men have been sen; 
on missions to the Indians who taught them- 
selves rather than the gospel; good men, no 
doubt, but attached as they were to their own 
peculiar notions, their zeal counteracted their 
prudence, the Indians disregarded their instruc_ 
tions, and in fact became worse if possible than 
they were before. As our opponent is fond of 
quoting examples ‘‘in point,’’ we will quote 
one im point, At the present session of the 

Legislature of New-York, a petition was pre- 
sented from ‘* the Seneca Indians, stating that 
they are much troubled by hungry priests a- 
mong them, who preach to them doctrines they 
do not understend nor believe, and tell them if 
they do not foliow their injunctions, they will 
be burned forever in a great lake of fire, &c.—that 
the priests are lazy and wont work—that the 
habits of the women are becoming worse, by 
their being emong them and that the men drink| 
more whiskey—that they make them bad 
friends and neighbors, &e..and praying that 
they may be prohibited from residing among 
them.’’ . 

Is it to be supposed that if prudent discreet 
men had been sent, who had taught the sim- 
plicity of the gospel and lived in the practice 
of its principles, that this nation weuld ever 
have presented a petition like this ? 
is, men have been sent who are ignorant of ev- 
ery thing but their own particular creed; and 
this they have not sufficient ability to explain 
to the comprehension of the.poor ignorant sav- 
age. Let men of prudence, piety, industry 
and talents, be sent on these important errands, 
and we shall be as fond of encouraging missions 
as our friénd of the Recorder ; and with one 
heart will wish ther ‘‘ God speed.”’ 

These remarks have been elicited in conse- 
quence of an editorial article in the last Wes- 
tern Recorder, @ paper printed in Utica, N. Y. 
which we consider unjust and diametrically op- 
posite to Christian charity. In conclusion we 
would observe that itis not our wish to fill 
our columns with religious or politieal contro- 
versies, we wish to cultivate friendship with 
every denomination of Christiatis, but if'we are 
unjustly attacked, we must be allowed the 


privilege of an explanation and defence. 


AMEEST COLLEGE. 

We congratulate the friends of this Institu- 
tion on their late success. The Legislature 
have done themselves honor, in granting a char- 

_ terto an association so highly deserving it, as 
that at Amherst, and we trust that seminary 
will ere long be the boast and ornament of 
Massachusetts and merit a due degree oi pat- 
ronage and support from a liberal, and enlight- 
ened government. Principle, integrity and 
worth have triumphed over party views, and 
narrow interested prejudices, and none we pre- 
sume to say, who have advocated its incorpo- 
ration and have assisted in bringing to a happy 
crisis the long contested question, will ever 
have reason to regret it. Much, however, sti!! 
remains to be done, that the pious and benevo- 
lent objects of its founders may be fully realiz- 
ed. ‘Their funds are small, and as they are not 
to expect much assistance from the state, an 


present, we hope and believe that the attention 


The fact. 
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of our wealthy and munificent fellow-citizens 
wiil be directed to their aid. We are confident 
their liberality could not be bestowed ina 
thore worthy cause. They will in this way 
aid the cause of ‘literature, piety and morali- 
ty,’’ generally, and at the same time, contrib- 
ute towards building up an institution destined 
to be the nursery of principles which will be 
venerated by the wise and good, while science 
has charms to admire, or piety induceménts to 


follow. 
In the above remarks we wish not to dero- 


gate from the character and standing of wh 
liams’ College, we wish for the success of 
both Institutions. The latter has encountered 
many obstacles and surmounted many difficul- 
ties. We hope it will continue to merit a due 
share of public: patronage and legislative mu- 
nificence, Its instructors are inferior to none 
inttalents and ability. The local situation of 
the College, happily removed from sources of 
dissipation, and its rigid system of moral dis- 
cipline, cannot fail to be highly approved by 
every virtuous and prudent @arent. 


FOREIGN COMPENDIUM. 

~ Peru.—We are at length enabled 
to ainounce the TOTAL DEFEAT 
OF THE-SPANISH ARMY IN PERU. 
This agreeable news is brougbt by the 
schr. Weymouth, from Carthagena, at 
which place, as well as at Chagres and 
Panama, great rejoicings had taken 

lace. Besides the Venezuela, Colom- 
ian frigate, mentioned below, the brig 
Aspasia, of Balt. was taken up and 
despatched to England with the intel- 
ligence. She left Carthagena on the 
14th of Jan. for London. | ‘ 

We «re obligingly favored with the 
following extract of a letter giving the 
substance of the information received. 

Carihagena, Jan. 13. 

“ The sch. Fame, which arrived last 
evening in six days from Chagres, brings 
the important intelligence that the 
Spanish army in Peru, was totally de- 
feated by the Colombians under Gen. 
Socre, on the plains of Guamanquilla, 
onthe 9th of December last. The 
Viceroy and Generals Canterac and 
Valdez were taken prisoners—the first 
was severely wounded. have seen a 
copy of the official account transmitted 
by the Secretary of Bolivar to the In- 
tendant of Panama, and by him sent to 
the Intendant of this place, which not 
only states the above, but also requests 
that the reinforcemeuts which are on 
their way to Peru, may be detained, as 
there is no longer any occasion for them. 
There is so little doubt of the truth of 
it here, that the-Venezuela frigate is 
ordered to sail the very moment she is 
ase carry the news to England. 

This intelligence was brought to 


Parama by-an Englishman, despatched | Huntin the teft breast and 


by the Engiish Consul resident at Lima, 
who immediately on his arrival at Cha- 
gres, chartered an American schooner 
to carry him to Charleston, and was to 
have sailed from there four days since. 
He was to proceed from Charleston to 
England immediately.”’ 
- Lima, Dec. 18, 1824. 

“The Liberating Army, under the 
command of Gen. Sucre, completely de- 
teated the Spanish army on the 9th 
inst. on the plains of Guamanquilla.— 
Their commanding general, La Ser- 
na, was wounded and taken prisoner, 
with Generals Canterac, Taldez, Car- 
ratala, and other chiels, officers and 
men ; of course all the enemy’s _ bag- 
gage, stores, &c. fell inte our hands. 

Lt. Col. Medina, aid to his Excellen- 
cy, the Liberator, conducted the opera- 
tions on the field, and we have to re- 
gret the misfortune of his assassination 
in Pecando, by the rebels of that place. 
All the authorities in the vicinity of 
the scene of action officially announced 
the truumph of our arms, and add that 
Gen. Capterac, who remained in com- 
mand, on La Setna’s being wounded- 
capitulated to Gen Sucre, with the ex- 
press stipulatinn that the fortress of 
Callao should be surrendered to the 
Liberating army. 

The ninth of December :—The day 
has reached its meridian splendor that 
dawned at Junin at the opening of this 
year. ‘lhe Spaniards menaced the sub- 
jugation of America, with that army 
whichnow no longer exists. The plains 
ains of Guamanquilla have witnessed 
the victory that closes the war of in- 
dependence of the continent of Colom- 
bia. ‘There was decided the question 
which divides Europe, which directly 
and nearly concerus America, which is 
inrportant tothe world, which no doubt 
will be felt by thousands and thousands 
of succeeding generations, This ques- 
tion is, whether the world is to be 
governed by the absolute power of a 
tew legilimates, or whether the epoch 
is now at hand when the nationsare to 
enjoy their liberties and their rights.— 
Ina word, the liberating army has solv- 
ed the problem,and has raised the crown 
of glory. Gratitude willinscribe upon 
it the names of the conquerors of 
Gaamanquilla, and of the illustrions ge- 
uins who had directed the war, who 
has saved Peru, and who, in the 
occurreaces of—,had but found new 
aveauestoglory. His fame will endure 
till the destruction of the world. this 
is a presentimeal avowed to-day by all 
hearts that pant for liberty !° 


Loss or, tHe U.S. Scun, Ferner. 


Lieut. M°Cauley has arrived at N. 
York, and furnishes the following par- 
ticulars of the loss of the «ch. Ferret. 
She was upset by a sudden squall or 
flaw, about 4, P.M. on the 4th inst. 
two hours aftet leaving the harbour of 
Matanzas. Acting Lieut. Glen, Mid- 
shipman Alden, and two men got into a 
emall boat, and with difficulty reached 
the shore at a small village about 30 
miles to the westward, where he was 
kindly received and furnished with a 
borse and guide to Matanzas, which 
place he reached at 2, at night, and 
commnunicated the distressing intelli- 
gence to Lieut. Comd’t M’Keever, of 
the Sea Gull, who immediately direct- 
ed Lieut. Engle, to go on board the lit- 
tle schr. Jackall, and procted in search 
of the wreck, and assoon as the steam 

ould be raised the Sea Gull followed. 
It was however near 10 o’clock before 
the vessels succeeded in geiting te sea, 
owing to a fresh head wind and heavy 
swell.— At half past 11, the schr. got 
along the wreck, and succeeded in pre- 
serving the lives of the “Officers and 
crew, with the exception the follow- 
ing men, viz.- John Gregory, ward- 
room steward, who was in the hold 
asleep, when the vessel upset—George 
Gordon, a black man—Peter Wheel- 
ing, aseaman, who had been sick a 
long time, and died from weariness ; 
Christopher G’Conner, and Jos. Camp- 
bell, ord. seamen, drowned alongside, 
about the time the Jackall hove in 
sight. The survivors were soon after 
got on board the Sea Gull, where Dr. 
Dubarry had every thing prepared to 
minister to their relief. When they 
left the wreck, she was sinking fast, 
and must have gone down shortly af- 
ter. 


Rossery anp Murper.—A letter from 
Naples, dated Dec. 6, states, that as 
Mr. Hunt, late High Sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, England, was riding in the 
vicinity of Naples, imcompany with his 
lady, he was stopped by three robbers, 
who demanded his money. Mr. Hunt 
gave them a purse containing four dol- 
lars and a few carlins, declaring that 
he carried no more money along with 
him, To convince them of this, he 
even requested back a few carlins to 
carry him to Naples. They replied, 
‘‘ we know you have more, and if you 
do not surrender it, you must die.”— 
Mr. Hunt rejoined, ‘you dare not shoot 
at this time of day.’ ie had scarcely 
uttered this observation, whep a shot 
was fired,-and a ball entered his left 
breast, passing out at the right side; 
although it seems that only one piece 
was discharged,another ball struck Mrs. 


the lungs. The foremiost robber in- 
stantly turned round crying, ‘ Who fir- 
ed that shot? and the three immedi- 
ately ran off without searching for plun- 
der. Some officers of, the Revenge 
were within hearing, who conveyed 
them to the miserabie place called an 
inn at Paestum, where Mr. Hunt ex- 
pired almost immediately, expressing 
his regret at having refused his money. 
Assistance such as could be had, was 
procured. One of the officers even 
returned to Naples, and procured an 
English surgeon, together with gend- 
armes. Mrs. Hunt recoyered in aslight 
degree, but only lingered till next day, 
when she expired. Mr. Hunt was an 
only child ; he was in possession of large 
property, and had been matfried seven 
years. 


DOMESTIC COMPENDIUM. 


Inpian ArFains.—The_ intelligence 
contained in the following paragraph 
from the National Gazette, is, we un- 
derstand, corroborated by a letter re- 
ceived by a member of Congress, from 
Gen. Wm. Clark, superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, at St. Louis. This move- 
ment among the Indians to colic<. them- 
selves together beyorid the Mississippi, 
forms a curious coincidence with the 
measure new pending in Congress, un- 
der the recommendation ot President 
Monree, to effect the same object. 

it appears from letters just received 
from.the. Superintendent ef Indian Af- 
fairs at St. Louis, that a Breat Council 
of the Cherokees, Delawares, ‘Shaw- 
nees, Weas, Kickapoos, Pianhashaws, 
and Peorias, residing west of the Mis- 
sissippi, has been held, at which it was 
agreed to receive their red brethren, 
from the East, and te invite them to 
come among them as soon as possible. 
This subject bas been in agitation for 
about two years ; meanwhile, wampum 
has been exchanged in great abuadance 
between the tribes east and west of the 
Mississippi, until at last the object of 
bovu has been agreed upon, and a dep- 
utation is now on its way to Washing- 
ton, led by Col. P. Menard, to conclude 
an arrangement with the President of 

the United States, tor the removal of 
those Indians residing on the east of the 
Mississippi. If the arrangement is made, 
it is not unlikely but it may embrace 
the tribes in Ohio, {ndiana, and Iilinois, 
except the Ottawas, and a few others, 
who, it is probable, would prefer join- 
ing their friends west of Lake Michi- 
gan.—.NVat. Gaz. 


{NTECLIGENCER. 


Acciwents.—-On Saturday evening 
the horses of one of Mr. Manning’s stag- 
es from this city, started from the Lynn 
Hotel, after several passengeys had got 
in, and before the driver had taken his 
seat, and being uncontrolled were pro- 
ceeding upon the full run, when they 
overtook a Chaise, in which were two 
gentlemen of Salem ; they had not time 
to turn out of the way, the stage hors- 
es dashed against it, breaking the chaise 
to pieces, by which means they were 


aud the passengers who remained in 
the carriage preserved from injury.— 
The two gentlemen in the chaise like- 
wise providentially received no injury. 
But John W. Fenno, Esq. of Salem, one 
of the passengers in the stage, in jump- 
ing out soon after the horses started, 
fell upon the frozen ground in such a 
manner as te injure him considerably, 
though it is expected not dangerous) y— 
and he remains at the Hotel, under the 
care of Dr. Gargner. 


Mvurper.—We have just heard, says 
a Knoxville pape+ of Jan. 14, of a most 
wicked murder, committed in the state 
of Georgia by two young men, whosg.| 
names for the present we suppress, sons 
of a distinguished-citizen of that state. 
The circumstance, as we heard it, is 
this. The young men in a walk, with 
a black man in company, met with a 
person who was going to market with 
a parcel of fowls, and began to joke 
him ; he replied that they would per- 
haps, be as well employed ia taking 
chickens to market as they then were; 
at this the young men ordered theblack 
man to throw the person with the poul- 
try on the ground, which he did, when 
one of them shot and*killed him with a 
pistol. 
The person who gave the informa- 
tion to our infermant, saw the corpse 
immediately after be was shot, he also 
saw the accessory in this d¥ibolical 
transaction ; the principa! made his es- 
cape. 
-Counterreiters. —We learn that the 
high constable yesterday discovered, in 
Cherry-street, nest of counterfeiters. 
Three of whom were taken before the 
Mayor. Our informant mentions, that 
the neighbors had for some time noticed 
that the house in which these people 
were taken, was occypied only at night, 
when some considerable business ap- 
peared to be carried on: this induced 
them te give information to proper au- 
thorities, and we are told the rogues 
were *takenin the very « :t.””— Phil. 
paper. 
GusenatoriaL Nomination.—The 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, and the Hon. Mar- 


thro”} cus /Morton, have accepted the invitation | 


of the Conventions of both political 
parties, to be candidates for the offices 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
at the ensuing election. 


Miss Hannah Brown, daughter of Mr. 
John Brown, was drowned at Peekskill 


cross from Carman’s Point to Brown’s 
dock. 


Distressinc Acctpent.—On Monday 
evening, a Mrs. Waugh, aged 86 re- 
siding in Gille’s alley, Philadelphia, 
was burnt to death._—T he deceased re- 
sided with her grand-danghter, who 
followed the business of a mantua-ma- 
ker. About eight o’clork, the young 
woman having to take home some 
work, left her grandmother seated by 
the stove; after she hed been absent 


‘| about twenty minutes, some children 


observing an unusual light in the room, 
raised a cry fire, and on the door being 
opened, the old lady was discovered 
on the floor enveloped in flames, and 
entirely deprived of life.--Poulson’s 
American. 


La Fayerre.—New-Orleans papers 
to the SOth ult. were received by the 
ship Francis, arrived at New-York on 
Wednesday night. They contain a let- 
ter from Gen. La Fayette to the Mayor 
and Recorder of New-Orleans, dated 
Washington, Dec. 25, in which he says 
that he will in the Spring visit New-Or- 
leans, intending to go thréugh the Ca- 
rolinas and Georgia, and intermediate 
states between them and Louisiana, and 
to ascend through the western states, 


June, the anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 


sections of Har- 
ford county, Md. are at this time much 
infested with Mad Bogs, which have 
already done considerable mischief.— 
On 'Mhursday last no less than four per- 
sons are said to have been litten in 
Abingdon. It may be well for our fel- 
low citizens to be on their guard, espe- 
cially in their night walks.—Bond of 
Union. 


We have learnt that General Arm- 
strong, former minister in France, and 
afterwards Secretary of War, is engag- 
ed in writing a History of the Revolu- 
tionary contest. He is well qualified 
for this task both as an actor in that 
contest and a skilful writer. The light 
in which he may view some charac- 
ters and events will not, perhaps, be 


as satisfactory as the texture of his 
book.—WNat. Gaz. 


stopped, (several of them falling down) | 


| the 


a few days since ‘while attempting to | 


in order to be at Boston by the 17th of 


— 
In this city, Mr. Thos. Perkins, jr. to Miss 
Eliza Cobb. 

‘In Charlestown, Mr. John Perkins to Miss 
Esther Phipps.—In ‘Salem, Mr. Edmund Up- 
ton, jr. to Sally Larrabee.—In Concord, 
Mr. CharlesKirkland to Miss Rebecca E. 
Wheeler.—In Buckfield, Stephen Emery Esq. 
to Miss Jennet Loring. ~~ . 

In Martifehead, Mr. Nathl.. L. Hooper to 
Miss Hannah G. Blackler- 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mrs. Jane Stokes, aged 85.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cade, 56.—Willard B. Saw- 
yer, 17.—Mrs. Mary Babbit, 59.—Mr. Rich- 
ard Kitson, 34.— Mr. Peter McPherson, 36.— 
Mrs, Mary Morrison, 96—Mrs. Ann. Ayres, 
56. 
In Charlestown, Miss Frances Walker, 6.— 
Mr. John Philbrick, 28.—Ann Frances Thwing, 
6 —In Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth Bowen, 71.— 
Miss Hannah Pease, 95.—In Dartvers, Mr. 
Poor, 21,—In Marblehead, Miss Lydia Bow- 
ler, 28. 
1 tAt Holmes’ Hole, very suddenly, Dr. Silas” 
West, aged about 40. deat 3 
At Concord, Mrs. Phebe Ripley, Wife of 
Rey, Ezra R, aged 83; Mr Edward Wright aet 

6; Mrs Mary Hoar, widow of Mr Joseph H, 


“MANUAL 
ON SUBLIME FREE-MASONRY. 


ROSPECTUS of a Manual on Sublime 
Free-Masonry, with éngraved emblems, ‘ 
&c. of all the sublime degrees, in two parts. 
PART I. To contain remarks on thie Ma- 
sonic degrees in general, and the Sublime de- 
grees in of Sublime Free- 
Masonry in Europe Amierica—and illus- 
trations of the degrees conferred under the jur- 
isdiction of Princés of Jerusalem, (viz. those 
numbered in the subjoined catalogue,* from 1V 
to XVI inclusive.) 
PART II. To contain remarks explanatory 


| of the nature and origin of the Sublime degrees 


numbered from XVII to XX XIII inelusive.— 


To which will be added 


AN APPENDIX 
containing illustrations of several detached de- 
grees ef Masonry and Knighthood. ~ Price to 
subscribers, $1. 

The above work, caccorditig to the original 
prospectus, was to contain illustrations of the 
Ineffable Degrees oniy, (IV to XIV inclusive, ) 
and the appendix. Ifthose who became sub- 
scribers under the first prospectus do not wish 
to receive part 2d, they can have part Ist and 
the appendix, upon the original terms, 

Those who wish to subscribe, may 
send their nantes to the Post Master at Clinton- 
ville, nondaga county, N. ¥Y. orto the Post 
Master at Schenectady, N. Y. who have kind- 
ly consented to receive subscribers’ names for 
AUTHOR. 
§LePSubscriptions will also be received at 
this office. | 
* All the degrees above the three first, are 
sometimes called ‘‘ the Sublime Degrees,’’ but 
this term, in strict propriety, is only applicable 
to those numbered in the following list, from 
IV to XXXIII inclusive. 

-1. Entered Apprentice 
Fellow. 
Master Mason 
(4. Holy Royal Arch ; in- 
Ist the degree 
of Mark Master, 2d the 
degree of Past Master, 
3d Most Excellent Mas- 


ter. ‘ 
5. Knight Templar, with 
| its appendant orders. 
Secret Master 
. Perfect Master 
Intimate Secretary 
- Provost and Judge 
. Intendant of the Building’ 
. Elected Knights 
Master elect of 15 
Sublime Knight Elected 
. Grand Master Architect 
XIII 15. Royal Arch, or Knight of the 
9th Arch 
Perfection—appendant degree 
Grand Patriarch 
Knight of the East or Sword 
Prince of Jerusalem 
Knight of the East and West 
Sov. Prince of ‘ Rose Croix 
de Heredon’ 
Grand Pontiff 
Grand Master of all Sym- 
bolic Lodges 
Patriarch Noachite, or ‘Chey. 
Prussien’ 
Prince of Libanus 
Chief of the Tabernaclé 
Prince of the Tabernacle 
Prince of Mercy 
Knight of the Brazen Serpent 
Commander of the Temple 
Knight of the Sun 
Knight of St. Andrew 
K****H. 
Grand Ing, Commander 
Sublime Prince of the Royal 
Secret—Prince of Masons 
XXXII 35. Sovereign Grand Inspecter 
General. 


Fancy Fob Printing. 
MOORE & PROWSE, 


-Vo. 72, Market-Street.... Boston. 
Execute with neatness, 


XIV 16. 


XV 17. 

. XVI 18. 
XViI 19. 
XVIII 20. 


XIX 21. 
XX 22. 


XXI 23. 


XXII 24. 
XXIII 25. 
XXIV 26. 
XXV 27. 
XXVI 28. 
XXVII 29. 
XXVIII 30. 
XXIX 3). 
XXX 32. 
XXXI 33. 
XXXIF 34. 


BOOKS, BANK CHECKS, 
PAMPHLETS, || RECEIPTS, 

HAND BILLS,|| BLANK NOTES, 
CIRCULARS, || POLICIES, 

CARDS. BILLS OF LADING, 
SHOP BILLS, || NOTIFICATIONS, &e. 


SCP M. & P.—Having received from the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston Foun- 
dries, anew and handsome assortment of 

Ornamental Printing Types, 


are ready to answer all orders on moderate 
terms. 


—— 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The Spring Course of Lectures on CHEM. 
ISTRY, with its application to the Arts, by 
‘the Editor of this papers, will commence at the 


March, and continue six weeks 


College im Amherst on the swenty first of 
Boston; Feb. 26. 
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“It isthe gift of POETRY to hallow every 
place in whieh it moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
rote, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 


the blush of morning.” 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


To C—-, 
On her scampering when about to be kissed, 
How could ye my sweet little maid, 
Have damped that moment of bliss, 
When, had ye tarried awhile, 
. I sure should have had a sweet kiss ? 


= 


How could ye use me so badly, 

Since fancy you'd rais’d by thy charm, 
As to fly off like a phantom, 
- ‘When thee I intended no harm ? © 


Be assured, beautiful maid, 
Nor fear thy fair cheek to expose, 
Tohbim who thee most doth admire, 
And who'll ne'er thy secrets disclose. 
O. X. 
— 
COOKEY’S LOVE-LETTER. 

Dear Edgar, dear Edgar, to thee I’m now sending 
My love and my dripping by Sally our maid, 
And your sweet little song-book, with thanks for 

the lending, 
And a dozen of quills, nice pens to be mac. 


Accept, my dear Edgar, I pray you, this present, 
This leg of a goose, duck, turkey, and pig : 

This pie made of pigeons, this half of a pheasant, 
This bottle of claret, my Edgar, to swig. 


This venison pasty, which I made rather hasty, 
But I'm fearful ‘tis not like the last ; 

And as you're in the habit of eating of rabbit, 
I send you the whole of the breast, 


The parsley and butter, it might have been better, 
Which I send you on this bit of veal ; 
* But don’t you refuse it, but pray do excuse it, 
And, my Edgar, accept this cow-heel, . 


We've a party on Sunday, don’t fail on the Mon- 
day, 
My Edgar, to come with thy bag ; 
We have all sorts of dainties, sach venison parties ; 
But, stay,”twas I made them, so I must aot brag- 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


FISHES. 


Fishes are divided into the cetaceous, 
or whale kind ; the cartilaginous, or 
gristly kind; the spinous, or those 
fishes whose bones resemble sharp 
thorns; and the testaceous, or such as 
are covered with shells instead of 
scales. 

Most fishes have nearly the same ex- 
ternal form ; sharp at the ends, swel- 
ling in the middle, and their bodies 
provided with fins, by which they are 
etiabled to swim with great celerity and 
ease. Every part of their body seems 
exerted to assist their motion in the 
water ; the fins, the tails, and the flex- 
ibility of the body, are alike employed, 
and it is to the union of these that they 
owe their great velocity. 

As neither the sea nor fresh water 
produces an abundance of vegetables, 
like the earth, the inhabitants of the 
watery element could not be supported, 
did they not continually devour one 
another. 

Their astonishing fecundity amply 
provides them with the means of sub- 
sistence ; for it is no more wonderful 
than true, that the flounder produces 
above a million, and the mackere! 
above five hundred thousand of its spe- 
cies at one time. Thus two wise pur- 
poses are answered by this amazing in- 
crease : there are enough produced to 
preserve the species in the midst of its 
numberiless enemies, and to furnish the 
rest with a sustenaace adapted to their 
nature. 


WHALE. 


The largest animal in the whole 
creation is the great Greenland whale. 
It usually measures upwards of sixty 
feet in length ; its fins are from five to 
eight feet long, and its tail is twenty- 
four feet broad. The tongue “Alone 
produces several hogsheads of blubber. 
The substance called whalebone is ta- 
ken from the upper jaw of this stupen- 
dous animal, and is very different from 
its real bones, which are hard like 
those of large quadrupeds, and full of 
marrow. 

Every whale is computed to yield, 


an average, from sixty to an hun- 


rte barrels of oil, of the value ofabout 
our pounds sterling per barrel, in Eng- 
land, which, with the whalebone, is 
sufficient to prove how valuable this 
fish is to us in a commercial point of 


view. Tbe method of killing whales is 
very interesting. | 


Fishes of the cartilaginous kind have 
bones always soft and yielding ; and age, 
that hardens the bones of other animals, 


. rather contributes still more to soften 


theirs. 
They are divided into four kinds; 


Ist, thoge of the shark kind: namély, 


the great white shark, the balance fish, 
the hound fish, the monk fish, the dog- 


fish, the basking shark, the zygwna, 

the cat fish, the blue shark, and the sea 

fox. 2dly, those called flat fish ; in this 

tribe may be placed the torpedo, the 

skate, the ray, the thornback, and the 

fire-flare. Sdly, the slender snake-shap- 

ed kind ; such as the lamprey, the pride, 

and the pipe-fish; and, 4thly, those of 
different figures and natures, that do 

not rank in the former divisions ; name- 
ly, the sturgeon, the sun fish, the te- 

trodon, the lump fish, the sea snail, the 

chimera, and the fishing frog. 

The spinous or bony kind. These 
are distinguished from the rest by hav- 
ing acomplete bony covering to their 
gills; by their being furnished with no 
other method of breathing but gills on- 
ly; and by their bones being sharp 
and thorny. There are already known 
more than tour hundred species of the 
spinous kind ; so that the number of 
the two former are trifling in eompari- 


son to them. 


ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 

From Capt. Lyon’s Journal of his Voyage. 

This excursion gave me many an op- 
portunity of observing the dexterity 
with which the sledges and dogs are 
raanaged, and which | had never seen 
to advantage in Winter Island. Our 
eleven dogs were large, miajestic look- 
ing animals, and an old one of peculiar 
sagacity was placed at their bead, by 
having a long trace, so as to lead them 
through the safest and dryest places.— 
The leader was instant in obeying the 
voicesof the driver, who never beat, 
but repeatedly called him by name.— 
When the dogs slackened their pace, 
the sight of a seal or bird was sufficient 
to put them instantly to their full speed, 
and even though nene of these migit 
be seer. on the ice, the cry of * aseal! 
a bear! a bird!’ &c. was enough to 
give p\fiy to the legs and voices of the 
whole pack. It was a beautiful sight to 
observe the two sledges racing at full 
speed to the same object, the dogs and 
men in full cry, and the vehicles splash- 
ing through the holes® of water with 
the velocity and spirit of rival stage 
coaches. ‘There is something ef the 
spirit of professed whips in these wild 
races, for young men delight iv passing 
each other’s sledge, and jockeying the 
the hinder one by‘crossing the path.— 


In passing on different routes, the right 


hand is always yielded, and should an 
inexperienced driver endeavor to take 


in persuading his team to doso. The 
only unpleasant circumstance attending 
these races is, that a poor dog is some- 
times entangled and thrown down, 
when the sledge, with perhaps a heavy 
load, is unavoidably drawn over his 
body. The driver sits on the fore part 
of the vehicle, from which he jumps, 
when requisite, to pull clear of any im- 
pediments, which may lie in the way, 
and he also guides it, pressing either 
foot upon theice. ‘The voice and long 
whip answers all the purposes of reirs, 
and the dogs can be made to turn a cor- 
neras dexterously as horses, thouch 
not in such an orderly manner, since 
they are constantly fighting, and | do 
not recollect to have seen one receive 
a flogging, without instantly wreaking 
his passion on the ears of his neighbors. 
The cries of the men are not more me- 
lodious than those of the animals, and 
their wild looks and gestures, when ani- 
mated, give them an appearance of dev- 
ils driving wolves before them. 


THE BEAVER. 


Roswell King, jr. Esq. has politely 
sent us a few specimens of the Beaver’s 
ingenuity, perseverance, and wonder- 
ful powers in architecture. These spec- 
imens consist in several logs of hard 
wood, cut by the Beaver for the con- 
struetion of a house ; one of these lags 
measures two feet in length; girts six- 
teen inches, and weighs fourteen 
pounds; this was one of the side logs of 
the house ; another of the same girt, is 
half the length of the former and was 
one of the end logs of the building ; the 
others are smaller and were used as 
rafters. Itisevident from the marks 
at the ends of them that they have all 
been cut through with the teeth; and 
cut ina manner so as to lock when laid 
upon each other, the same as logs form- 
ed by human industry for the construc- 
tion of log houses so often met with in 
this State. But where these animals 
found strength o# how they raised pur- 
chase to lilt the logs, isa question that 
we cannot solve. The house~ being 
two stories high, each story being eigh- 
teeninches, must have cost no little la- 
bor to the architects in placing those 
heavy logsone upon the other. ‘The 
logs may be seen at this oflice.— Dart- 


ea Gaz. 
AMERICAN ANIMALS. 


All the Quadrupeds of America are 
les8, and not so fierce as those of Eu- 
rope, Asia or Africa, even such as are 
imported into America are often found 
to degenerate. The Asiatic elephant, 
for instance, often grows to the height 
of fifteen feet; while the elephant of 
America, called the tapurette, is not 
darger than acalf ofa year old; the 


the left, he, would have some difficulty 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


without including the tail; while the 
Congar, or American tiger, seldom ex- 
ceeds three feet ; and the Lama, which 
has been called the Camel of Peru, 
bears no proportion to the Arabian Cam- 
el; but the animals of America are 
much more proftilic than those of other 
countries, 


THE CABINET. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Margaret Walker, the industrious re- 
lict of a poor shoemaker, in a highland 
parish, was left to bting up a small fam- 
ily—that is, a number of young chil-: 
dren, on very slender means. In har- 
vest, besides the usual labours in’ the 
field, she employed part of her Heel 


very profitably in gathering nuts. Her 

success in this last mentioned occupa- 

lion wasso great, that, on her death- 

bed, along with many other excellent 

instructions, she enjoined peculiar at: 

teniion to iton her chiidren. Appre- 

hensive, however, lest all her advices 

and example might be forgotten, she 

requested that a few nuts might be 

placed under the turf slong with her ; 

hoping that a hazel Lush over her grave 

would act_as a remembrancer of her in- 

dustrious habiis and her dying com-] 
mands. Ina fine October night, the 

second after the remains of poor Mag- 
gie were consigned to the dust, two 

fellows indulging a propensity to which 

the Highlanders were said to be natu- 

rally addicted, formeda plan for lifting 
ove of the minister’s wedders. One of 
the men entered the sheep park; the 

other took his station on the church- 
yard wall, to observe and give notice 

of interruption ; but, tired of sitting idle, 
he bethought him of Maggie’s nuts. dug 
up the bag in which they were tied, 
and regaining his post, commenced 
eating them. 

The scene now shifts to the Manse 
parlour. The minister was labouring 
under his annual attack of rheumatism, 
the door burst open with unwonted vio- 
lence, and in rushed the gaunt.figure 
of Donald Dhu the beadle ;_ his grizzl- 
ed grey hair bristling like “ the quiils 
upon the fretful porcupine,” and bis 
grim visage wrinkled into all the ex- 
pressions of genuine terrour.— Oh, 
sir, oh, sir,” vociferates this personage, 
‘she’s up, she’s up,—Maggie Shoe- 
maker’s up, and crackin’ her pockey 0’ 
nuts down by the kirk-yard dyke! “fs 
that all?” interrupted his master, re- 
adjusting himself in the comfortable 
posture from which he had been start- 
ed—* et old man! | had hoped, con- 
sidering the manifold advantages you 
enjoy under my ministry, and the many 
promises you have made to discredit 
such foolish superstition, that you would 
invent no more ghost stories te alarm 
the neighbors and disturb the family.” 
“ Ou ay,” responded Donald, “ ou ay, 
indeed, sir, 1 said J wadna mistak an 
outlyin’ quey for a gauger’s ghaist agin, 
after the fricht I gat in spring; but 
dear me, sir, this canna be a quey, ye 
ken, sittin’ on a dyke and crackin’ nuts ; 
and as sure as I hae the richt use 0’ 
my een and my lugs, | baith saw and 
hear—” 

The clergyman. regretted exceed- 
ingly, he said,that his unfortunate rheu- 
matism prevented him from going down 
to the church-yard and convincing him 
of the deception. ‘ Hout,” said Do- 
nald, ““wrap yoursel weel up, it’s a 
braw moon-light night, tak your bible 
in your han’, and Vit hurl ye doun can- 
nily in the wheel-barrow— its late, and 
an’ naebody ken.” 

Of course this proposal was indig- 
nantly rejected ; till at length the bea- 
dle, who was determined to maintain 
ais point, insinuated his master’s secret 
conviction that his statement was true. 
This was too much to be borne; soit 
was resolved that Donald, being a stout 
Highlander, should carry the minister 
on his shoulders, sufficiently near to be 
satisfied of the phantom’s reality. ‘* We- 
mo omnibus horis sapit.” [No man is 
wise at all times.] Forth they sallied, 
each resolutely bent on triumphing ov- 
erthe other. What's you?” said Do- | 
nald, afier they had proceeded a little 
way in silence, ** heard ve nocht, sir— 
eh?” * It’s but the Corry,” [Corry- 
vrecken, a whirlpool so cated] repli- 
ed the rainister, “ ’'Tis half tide in the 
sound.” ‘The beadle grumbled an un- 
willing assent; nor had the last growl 
died away, ere he ‘again disturbed the 
night breezes, but in a low whisper— 
« There she’s now, deuk at her white 
windin’ sheet rinnin’ round the graves!” 
* It’s only the grey mare,” exclaimed 
the minister, “ that you have forgot to 
stable.” 

Every whisper of the wind, in short, 
the beadle construed into an * unyearth- 
ly groan ;” every straggling moon-beam 
into a wandering spirit, till he at last 
succeeded In extorting the confession 
of his master, that he certainly fancied 
he heard something not particularly 
unlike cracking nuts. A cloud in the 
mean time obscured the moon, and ren- 
dered it necessary to approach much 
nearer the spectre than Donald Dhu 


come to a dead set, and was beginning 
to articulate the minister’s refutation, | such a mark, he should certainly be 
as he pointed toward the object of his | tied up to the halberds.”’ 

fears, 
sheep lifter, who had seen something 
approach, and naturally took it for bis 


Yonder: she’s now !"—the 


friend with the wedder, advanced to- 
wards them, and in a constrained un- 
natural voice, half-whispered, halt- 
«poke the appalling question—* Is he 
fat?” —“ No that ill ava,” screamed 
Wonald in consternation, “but sic as 
he is, hae—tak him!” He heaved his 
burden most unceremoniously in the 
ditch, and fast as‘ his legs could carry 
him, fled towards the manse. The 
terrified minister recovered his feet, 
sped with inconceivabie celerity inthe 
same direction, overtook,and in attemp- 
ting to pass, overturned his no jess ter- 
rified precursor, who, concluding hi‘p- 
self in the skeleton fangs of the ruth- 
less Maggie, yelled out a prayer for} 
mercy, and shrieked in all the agony 
of terror, that “he was na the minis- 
ter but only the minister’s man.” The 
worthy clergyman has had no return 
of his rheumatism since. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
“ Female Society for the extirpation 
of Bed Bugs, and for ameliorating the 
condition of these infested with them.” 
Mrs. Priscilla Pillow was called to the 
chair, and Miss Sally Scratch appoint- 
ed secretary. 

The annual report being read, on 
motion of Mrz. Sackingbotiom, second- 
ed by Miss Betsey Bedstead, the socie- 
ty proceeded’ to the election of officers 
forthe ensuing year, and on counting 
the ballots, it appeared, that the fol- 
lowing were duly elected, viz. 

Mrs. Rachel Ratsbane, president. 

Mrs. Bridget Bedpost, 

Miss Susan Sheets, 

Miss Charity Coverlid, cor. sec. 

Miss Sally Scratch, rec. sec. 

Mrs. Rose Bloodgood, treasurer. 

Mrs. Priscilla Pillow, C. Sublimate, 
Lovey Whiskey, Tacey Turpentine, 
Susan Soapit, Miss Hannah Brush, Har- 
riet Huntem, Doroihy Drownem, Pa- 
tience Pinchem, Mary Mashem, Pru- 
dence Stopem, Ruth Rotem, Managers. 

On.motion of Mrs. C. Sublimate, 


Sec’rys. 


the board be dispensed with. 


tion of Miss Ann Ambler, it was 

Resolved, That in order to give the 
members more leisure, the treasurer be 
authorized to offer a premium of one 
hundred cenis for the best model of a 
machine for. darning stockings, which 
may render the superintendence of the 
ladies of the family unnecessary. 

On motion of Miss Maria Mite, 

Resolved, That this society would 
highly approve of the formation of an 
auxiliary Female Juvenile Bed Bug So- 
ciety; and that the President be re- 
quested to induce a few children to call 
ameeting for the purpose, and also to 
solicit the assistance of the Rev. Harry 
Humbug, to deliver an address on the 
occusion. 

The editors of papers disposed to 
encourage thé formation of self-crea- 
ted societies for any purpose, are re- 
spectfully requested to publish the a- 
bove. 

SALLY SCRATCH, Rec. Sec. 


ECCENTRIC REJOICING. 


In the course of a tour made by the 
king of Prussia, the salt-mirers in one 
of the towns through which he passed, 
jumped into the river Saale, according 
to immemorial custo:r, to a their 
yoy. Cumberland mentions, in his me- 
moirs, that when his father the bishop 
took possession of his sge in Ireland, an 
affectionate rustic hit upon an ingen- 
ious mode of shewing his happiness, by 
leaping from an apple-tree, and break- 
ing his leg. But perhaps the most 
original recommendation for a fitting 
display of rapture is contained ja the 
following couplet by one Peter Ker, 
wherein he very humanely irvites all 
the vessels belonging: to Great Britain 
to stand themselves out of joy. for the 
accession of James I. 

Let subjects sing, bells ring and cannon: roar, 
And every ship come dancing to the shore. 

In the course of his perilous career, 
Cromwell had many narrow” escapes. 
ne of them is thus related: on the 
credit of Mr. Danziel, a merchant of 
Glasgow, by the late Protessor Ander- 
son, of the same place: A short time 
before the battle of Dunbar, as Crom- 


well was reviewing the ground, accom- 


panied by a small party of cavalry, a 
soldier of the Scottish army, prompted 
by his own zeal, concealed himselt be- 
hind a wall which inclosed a field, and 
fired his musket at Cromwell; the ball 
passed very near him—the cavalry 
which attended him were alarmed ; but 
Oliver, who was going at a round trot 
never altered his pace, only looking 
over his shoulder to the place whence 


tiger of Bengal, also, is six feet long, { cared for—till at length, when he had | the shot came, called out, “ you lubber. 
‘ 


Resolved, That on account of the 
multiplicity of business which the man- 
agers have on hand, in consequence of 
belonging to so many useful societies, 
the monthly and quarterly meetings of 


After some desultory conversation 
ona very delicate subject, which it 
would be improper to publish, on mo- 


ly rascal, were one of my men to miss 


ANECDOTAL. 


“It is a good thing to laugh atany rate; and if 
astraw can tickle a man, it is an instrament of 
happiness.” 


Yankee trick for an English ones—A4 
Kittle before the commencement of the 
late war between the U. States and 
Great Britain, two Yankees on a trading 
trip, crossed over to Montreal, and put 
up at a public house, where a_ British 
recruiting ‘officer was stationed. The 
Yankees, for convenience in that incle- 
ment season of the year had hoods to 
their top coats, resembling those worn 
by women on their cloaks. Shortly af- 
ter their arrival the officer, who had a 
wishful eye on them watched his op- 
portunity and dropped a guinea into the 
hood of one of their coats as bounty 
money,and unobserved by him ; but 
which was fortunately seen by his com- 
panion, who, without being noticed, 
communicated the sccret to him : Pres- 
ently after, the one who had a guinea, 
called for their bill, and on receiving it 
put up his hand, and deliberately took 
out the guinea; and with apparent 
surprise exclaimed,‘ | have been rob 
bed; for! had two guineas in the hood 
of my coat when | came inte the house, 
and now! have but one.—'To which 
his companion replied, ‘I saw that gen- 
tleman ,(pointing to the officer) just 
now put his hand into the hood of your 
coat.’—Upon which he immediately 
challenged him for a thief, in presence 
of all his companions. His Britanic 
Majesty’s officer, finding the situation 
in which he was placed,having two yan- 
kees to deal with, one to charge and 
the other as evidence to prove the fact, 
after a few flourishes, proposed a com- 
promise, and actually paid him twenty 
guineas on the spot, toget rid of so 
troublesome a bargain. 


THE LAME DOG. 


We read in the Memoirs of Surgery 
a singular trait of sagacity and grati ' 
tude on the partofalapdeg. One day 
running about the street he had his leg 
broke by the wheel ofachair. Having 
frequently accompanied his master to 
the house of Morand, a distinguished 
surgeon, and having seen him there at- 
tending the wounded, this dog immedi- 
ately repaired thither, and making pit- 
eous moanings, he lifted up his wound: 
ed leg to the view of the amused phy- 
sician. ** Very well,” said the surgeon ; 
‘| understand you; your legis broke, 
and I will setit for you.” The opera-' 
tion was immediaiely performed, and 
the dog was safely carried home to his 
master. But from thattime he never 
failed to make repeated visits of grati- 
tude to the surgeon who had retieved 
him. 

The author of this anecdote adds a 
circumstance which -is almost incred- - 
ible. He states, that five or six months 
afterwards this dog conducted to the 
surgeon another dog, whose leg had 
been also broken, but the surgeon’s pa- 
tience had expired, and he drove both . 
away, exclaiming, that “he was not the 
surgeon of all the dogs.” 

A traveller having put up ata country 
tavern, where a number of neighboring 
farmers, had collected, and hearing 
thei tell several‘ tough stories’ about 
their cattle, sheep, &c. he begged leave 
to offer a short story.. A neighbor of 
his having a sickly sheep, turned it out 
to pasture with perfect indifference ; 
breught him in at the fall, fed him , at- 
tentively for a while “ and how much 
tallow do you suppose the sheep had 7” 
“ ‘l'en pounds,” says one ; “fourteen,” 
says another ; “twenty,” saf$ third 
—tillthey became impatient te know 
the weight of the tallow in the extra 
ordinary sheep ; when one asked “how 
much did he have ?” “I don’t know,” 
replied the stranger, “ but J gwess not 
much.” ; 


7 


Previous to an election in Ireland, a 
landlord of considerable fortune and in- 
terest went aver to his estate—he saw 
one of his tenants digging potatoes, 
and thus addressed him : “Paddy, how 
do you do?” Paddy unaccustomed to 
such a salutation, looked wildly round 
to see from whence it come. On per- 
ceiving his landlord and taking off his 
hat he answered—** Pretty well, Sir, I 
thank you--l hope |! see you well.” 
The landlord continued his conversa- 
‘tion by asking, * What news have you 
| Paddy, in this part of the world ?”— 
To which the tenant replied, “In truth, 
Sir, | have none, except that | think 
we shallsoon have an election or some 
such sort of thing.” ‘The landlord ask® 
ied, ** What makes you think so, Pad- 
dy tenant replied, Only be- 
cause your honor never axesme how | 


do except about that time.” 


“ That is the smallest horse | ever 
saw,” remarked a gentleman in a mix- 
ed company.——“ Small!” said an [rish 
bystander, ** do you call him small’ 
by St. Patrick, | have seena horse as 
smal as two of him.” 
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